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the temporal to the emperor, the spiritual to the pope,
in order that they should together rule the world. But
when the pope and the emperor made war on each
other, one had to ask, "what are the rights, what are
the limits of the spiritual and of the temporal power?"
This difficult question, which succeeding centuries have
not been able to answer, is still discussed under the
name of "Relations between Church and State/'

In the Middle Ages it was difficult to conceive of
two equal, independent powers. Pope or emperor,
which should command the other ? Each of them pre-
tended to supreme power; the emperor as heir of the
Roman Caesars, whose title he bore, demanded the
right to govern the world (that is the signification
of the globe, which figures among the imperial in-
signia). The pope said: "In giving to Saint Peter
the sovereign right to loose and unloose in heaven,
and upon the earth, God has excepted no one. God
has put under him all princes, all powers in the uni-
verse. God has made him prince over the kingdoms
of this world." (Epistle of Gregory VII.) The pope
is superior to all the princes, he is their judge; if he
finds them unworthy of reigning he can excommuni-
cate them, depose them, and release their subjects from
the oath of fealty. Gregory VII. applied this maxim
in deposing Henry IV. The contest between the two
powers was a long one. Begun in the eleventh cen-
tury on the subject of investiture, and continued with
regard to the rights of the emperor over the cities of
Lombardy, it lasted until 1250. The emperor was
beaten, because his power over the world was imagi-
nary: he had no authority save in Germany, and in